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la finer wool, sacrificing little or nothing in point of car- narrow roads, without fences, between yrain fields, hur- 


case, it must be by means of the Suvon, and not the direct 
| Spanish Merino. 


| “Lowd Westecn, arn experienced and scientic agricultur- 


| 


ried and crowded along by the shepherd aud his dogs, yo 
prevent the sheep from injuring the gain. Yet, I have 
never been able to discover that they had any better coa- 


AMERICAN © 90 Mig 1: le eer: ' , De hag! ; ; § 
50 per aun.sina e, or $3 if not paid | ist, is tmproving hés former merinos extensively and ben-_ stitution than those which had easy aceess to their pas- 
within 6G menths. 5 copies for one Year for $10. Apver- ‘eficially by the Saxen cross and some of his rative breed. | ture. 


The theory, therefore, that the Spanish Merinos 


TISEMENTS Rot exceeding 16 lines inserted three times forsl, | lt will be seen that the Saxony frame differs materially {have acquired constitution by travelling, and the Sax- 
and 25ceats for each additiona! insegiion—larger ones in pro- i from tke Spanish Merino. There is more reunduess of |ony have lost it by being stationary, must fall to the 


portion. scg>Comununicaticns and levers to be disected to 
Samoern Sanns. publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 





From the Transactions of the N: ¥. Agricultural Society. 
Grove on Suser—Spurious Saxony Merinos. 
‘Yo S. Ranpatr, Esq. 
Cor. Sve. of the New York State Agricultural Society. 


‘ly sacrificed to the fleece.” He further states that “Sir HH. 
Vavasaur has imoporied some sheep fro a celebrated ilock 
‘ucar Dresden; they were brought by. land to Hambargh, 
la distance of between 50) ant 6)) attles, aad theace siup- 


The subject to which | beg leave to draw the attention j ped to Hull. Neither their long journes, nor the sea vove 


of the Socicty is sheep. ‘The coarse wooted mutton sheep 
of England, the Spanish Merine and the Saxony Merino, 
the latter of which produces the raw material of which the 
most elegant as well as useful woollen fabrics are tanu- 
faetured. There is probably no otherdomestic aniinai in 
this country, er is other parts of the world of so much in- 
trinsic value. 

The desrand for the finer fabrics of wool has been, and 
as coustantly increasing, and what was ealled a fine cloth 
thirty years ago, is at the present day considered a com- 
mon article. There is toreover an increasing, taste to 
weer a finer coat, which is net confined to this country, 
but is spread throughout the civilized world. Experience 
also proves that the fabric of fine wool, if made of the 
same weight, is much more lasting than that of the coar- 
ser quality. 

It may, therefore, be safe to calewkate on a_constant de- 
mand, and though there has been a tapid increase of fine 
sheep in Europe, ad the improvement of the common 
breeds has been astonishingly great, vet there is a demand 
for all that has as yet been produced: Nor has the large 
quantities of fine and improved woolsfrom Australia,New 
South Wales, Van Dieman’s land, Buenos Ayres, Asiatic 
Russia and other distant regions, where the Saxony Me- 
rino Las been introduced, caused a surplus in the markets 
of the world. . In all. those countries and on the contin- 
ent of Europe they are acknowledged as the best breed of 
sheep. 

England is perhaps the only country where they are not 
very extensively bred. Various reasons have been assign- 
ed by various writers as the cause. IJtis said by some 
that the humidity of her climate does not admit of it; by 
others, that the high price of animal food justified the far- 
mer in raising a mutton sheep of large carcass, as a prima- 
ry. and wool as a secondary consideration ; and to the lat- 
ler reason | would add my opinion. tor we have the evi- 
dence of Lord Western and Sir H. Vavasour that the Sax- 
ony sheep do thrive in that country. But as meat of ail 
descriptions have an enormously high price there, it is 
more an object of the farmer and flock owner to raise 
them principally for the earease. [tis not so, however, 
ii this country, where mution is very low, and isa se- 
concary object. 

While, therefore. the farmers of England aim at the tar- 
gest carcase. the farmers of this country should aim at the 
greatest quantity and the kest quality of wool. 

Jt is said that nearly 50,000,000 of coarse sheepare kept 
in Great Britain and but few flocks of the Spanish and 
Saxony Merino ; but 1 am well persuaded if the price of 
mutton was reduced to that of this country, they woul’ 
soon be supplanted by u finer race, and these would be of 
the Saxony Merino breed. Ateording to Youat “/hey 
are considered decidedly superior to the Spanish Merino, 
not only in the wool, bul their general propensity to fallen,” 
and he adds, “if she British sheep is ever destined to yield 


sage, in the slightest degree impaired their condition—a 
| proof of the soundness of constitution which promises 
something to their future usefulness, 

My own experience goes fully to establish these facts. 
My iuportations of Saxony Merinos, of, 100 ewes anil 
lambs, and rams in 1827, 75 ewes, lambs and ramain 1828, 


the :ate of from 15 to 18 miles a day to Bremen, whence 
I shipped them to New-York without losing a single 
sheep, nor had they lost in condition. From New-York 
they were brought up the river on board a tow boat to 
Troy, crowded in a sinall- place, and trodden upon by the 
hands, whereby some got injured. (But notwithstanding 
their long journey by sea and by fand, with seven weeks? 
confinement ina ship hold, they were remarkably healthy 
and in good condition. : 

Buta more recent trial of their swength of consiitation 
cannot fail to interest. [ have. seift-the past fall, ander 
the care of my shepherd, between 290 and 309 ewes, rams 
and lambs to the State of Ohio, a distance of uearly 600 
miles, at the rate of 15 miles perday. After they had 
travelled 300 miles J saw them, and found they had im- 
proved ia condition ; and a letter now befure-me froin wy 
shepherd informs me that they had endured the rest of 
their journey remarkably well; that they had gained iu 
condition, aud if it were required, could have been driven 
700 miles more without injury. 

If these facts prove anything, they must prove that the 
Saxony Merino possesses a good constitution, and is not 
ihat “feeble animal witha poor constitution” as has been 
represented by some breeders; and is, in my opinion, 
| stong evidence, in addition to other facts which [shall 
; mention hereafler, that with a given quantity of food, as 
liuch, even more value of wool andearcase may be pro- 
‘cuced from them, than from any other breed of sheep. 
| It has been asserted that the Saxony Merino, were of 
‘feeble constitution, ‘and Cousul Jarvis, of Vermont, at 
(minent breeder of the Spanish Merino, attempts to_ac- 
| count for it, on the supposition that the latter transhuman- 
| les, acquire constitution, by performing annually two long 
‘journeys of 300 miles each, to and from their summer 
and winter quarters, while the former had lostit, by being 
,stationary. This may be plansib:e in theory ; but, | be- 
lieve it is not supported by experience and facts. ‘The 
Spanish shepherds, in their semi-annual journey, drive 
their sheep from 9 to 12 miles per day, and at this short 
distance. “numbers perish on the read of fatigue.” White 
the Saxon endure driving a journey of over 15 miles per 
day, an'| none perish on the road-of fatigue. 

But Lhave never heen able to discover the principle, in 
theory pr practice, why long journeys should impart a 
stronger constilation lo sheep. end by being: stationary, 
should weaken it, The faea is, that in-Germany, many a 
flock travels four, five to eight miles a day, to and from 
their hu dlestoe pasture, and mostof the time, have to pass 








sometimes called Electorial Sixon sheep, were driven. at. 





/eurease and firmness of bone, and that form and appear- ground, 

ance which indicate a disposition to fatten, which are tol- | 

—— { . . . 
eaably certain pledges that the carcase will uot be entire- 


The origin of the Saxon Merino, as is well knowa, is 
Spain, and tas already been, brought before the society in 
ihe shape ofa report by a co:nsnittee, and also, the iniro- 
duction of the Saxony into this.country. 1 ued there- 
fore, uot repeat it here, but would refer the reader to that 
report, as it Larows much light upon the subject. I may, 
however, be permitted to. state, that not all the Saxony 
sheep imported were of pure blood, but, a great share 
consisted of selections from bred flocks, aud were impor- 
ted on speculation; and, in their selection, fineness of 
wool was thought the ouly necessary requisite, and oiher 
important points overlooked ; but Justice requires me to 
say, Uiat on tne other hand, many sheep were puce and 
well desceuided. aca : 

But the crossing of the native and the variety of grade 
sheep as we find tiem in this cquatry, with the pure Sax- 
ouy Merino, has been wore beneiicial than that. of any 
other cross. | am acquainted with flocks in my vicinity 
which have been improved by them, thet give a fleece far 
Superior inquality to the best Merino flocks in the coun- 
ity, averaging three pounds, and in some instances reach= 
ed three and one quarter, of cleanly washed wool pet 
heal, and in flocks wf 500 to 1590 sheep; a quantity not 
gften exceeded by the best pare Mering flocks of any ex- 
teut in the coupiry. . 

[have purchases.no inconsiderable quantities every 
vear for many years past, and a great variety of different 
lots of wool came under my inspection, but f have never 
found a Merino flock that average much over the quanti- 
ty. Ifthere are those that do exceed it, it is produced 
either by an extra quantity of feed, or an extra quantity of 
yolk and dirt that adheres to the wool. 

But iv another point of view 1 wish to compare the 
Saxony with the Spanish Merino, and that is the quantity 
of feed which they respectively require, “Mr. Jarvis, of 
Vermont, who keeps a flock of the latter, and is their 
warm advocate, aays, in his letter appended to Benton & 
Barry’s sheep statistics, “iat he gives his sheep two and 
ahalf pounds of good hay anda gill of oats, or two pounds 
of good hayant half « pint of oats, or three pounds of hay 
and no vats, per day.” And T have beew informed by gen- 
tlemen who have drawn stock rams from’ his flock, that 
his average weight of fleece is 3} to 3} Ibs. per head ; 
whereas the most liberal feeders of the former'give two 
pounds’of hay per day, producing three pounds of wool 
per head. [| very seldom, feed so much as two pounds, 
and only then when | have two-thirds of breeding ewes 
and wethers, and hay plenty. ; 

When Td anvshort of hay, as was the case ‘last winter, 
antagain this winter, my sheep have to content themselves 
with 1} Ibs, of hay, per day, or its equivalent in grain, 
roots, straw, and a portion of my flock have to content 
tiemselves with a still Jess quantity. On,this daily al- 
lowance per head, my sheep passed through the last win- 
ter withont any loss, and it was remarked by all whosaw 
them in the spring, that they looked remarkably well. 
But lest any one should object to the term, “remarkably 
well,” as being too indefinite for his information, | would 
state that I raised from 119 ewes 112 healthy and thrifty 
lambs, five ewes being barren; and the average number of 
lambs from an hundred ewes fur. ten years past exceeds 


ninety. If the ewes had not been in good order thatnnm= _ 
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ber of lambs could.avt have veen raised ftom them, or if 
they had been “poor nurses,” as has been asserted by some 
breeders, that number could not have been raised. 

~ My flock consisting of ewes and lambs, and a few bucks 
only, averaged last clipping 2} § Ibs. (two pounds eleven 
ounces) per head. It hadsa proportionate aumber of 
wethers, though more feed would then have been requir- 
ed, I doubt not the average would have been three pounds. 

If then the Spanish Merino, with three pounds of hav 
each per day, produces 3} to 3} Ibs. of wool - per head, 
and the Saxony Merino with one anda half to two pounds 
of hay each per day, produces from two anda half to three 
pounds of wool per heat, it will easily be seen whieh pro- 
duces the most ona given quantity of feed. And I can 
say moreover that my wool was cLEAN, ans no dirt. filth 
or el-ppings rolled inside ‘the fleeces. 1 emphasise the last 
sentence, as but too many farmers in this respect are not 
so particular as they ought to be, and the manufacturers 
have great cause for complaining of the bad condition, the 
filth and dirt rolled up inside the fleeces. No American 
farmer ought to be guilty of such dishonorable and repre- 
hensible practices. 

I have staied that a portion of my flock had to content 
themselves with less than one and a half pounds of hay 
each per day. That portion consisted of 29 ewes, lambs 
and one yeafling ewe. 1 commenced feeding them two 
quarts of oats daily, on the 9th or 10th of Nov. 1840, to 
supply a deficiency of pasture, which was very short; by 
the 19th I had increased that quantity to eight quarts, 
which I continued to give them until the commencement 
of winter.. They were then in excellent store condition. 
I then put them in an airy stable, and their daily allow- 
ance was as follows : eight pounds of choice hay in the 
morning, eight pounds of corn and cob meal (corn ground 
in the ear) at noon, and eiglit pounds of choice hay again 
at night, salt twice a week, and as much water as they 
would drink, which was from 30 to 45 quarts daily. This 
quantity was continued to them until the 10th of April, 
when | gradually diminished it, at the same time giving 
them the range ofa pasture field. They were washed 
and shorn with my other sheep, and J obtained 91 Ibs. of 
superior wool from the 38 sheep ; aquantity as greai, if 
not greater, than cun be shown to have been produced 

Jrom any breed of sheep whatever on the same quantity of 
eed. 
£ To be Continued. 
Pouprerre.—Mr. Edward Condict, of Morristow2, N. 
- Jersey, under date July:25th, 1842, says :— 

Sia: -In reply to your circular of the 20th inst., asking 
informativn relative to the effects of poudrette on crops 
during the years 1841 and 1842, 1 would state, that in 
the year 1841, I planted a field of corn, on about one-third 

rt of which, 1] used the poudrette, putting a small hand- 
al, say somewhat less thana gill in each hill. The 
other part of the field I manured with good barn vari 
manure, @ shovel full in each hill; the corn was planted 
about the 10th of May, and by the 20th of June when the 
corn was dressed out the second time, that part where tle 
poudretie was used, was more than vs large again as the 
corn on the other part of the field; it also ripened a week 

or ten earlier than the other ; there was no percepti- 
ble difference in the yield. 1 also used it with goud ef- 
fect.on back wheat, potatoes, and turnips, particularly the 
latter. . In order to ascertain its effect on turnips, | sower 
a strip in the middle of the piece, mixing the turnip seed | 
and poudrette together, and sowing it broadcast, the effect 
was very ible, the turnips were larger and fairer, 
‘and were not disturbed by grasshoppers or any other in- 
“sect: The soil on which the above mentioned crops 
t and somewhat inclined to sand, or gravel. 











larly in October last, | used the poudretie on a loamy 
somewhat inilining to clay, which | had prepared | 
heat; there was nw difference in the soil nor in iis | 
pa, Except that of about one-fourth part of it, 
“wheat was sown, about twenty bushels of the | 
to the acre was alse sown brosdeast ; and the 
‘oh qed harvesting that part where the poudrette 
“‘moch the heaviest grain, and but very little 
with the ‘rust or mildew, while the other part of 
is considerably injured. 
o well pl I with the poudrette, that I shall for 
ontinur the ‘practire of ~ using bain-yard 
> Yours, &e, 
“Ss * Rewaro Conpicr. 


| expericnecd gardener, ip the employ 



















of S. W. Anderson, Esq. at Devoes Point, speaks of us 
astonishing effects on Water Melons as follows :— 


Devoes Point, Aug. 1, 22. 
To D. K. Minor, 

Sik: Agreeable to your request in your circular, [have 
the pleaswe of stating that | have used the poudrette 
manufactured by your company, and have seen its good 
ellecits upon flowers and hot house plants, but [ noticed it 
more particularly when used for melons. 

I planted watermelons in rather poor and gravelly 
soil in 1841 by digging holes 18 inches wide and put one 
quart of poudrette, anixed well with earth in each hill, 
when the planis came up | added one pint more of the 
poudrette to each hill, spreading it about 3 feet, and hoe- 
ing it wellin. The effect was that the vines grew vigour. 
ously, and in the sall pateh of 3 square rods of ground, 
I gathered 63 melons weighing from JO to 40 pounds 
each. 

I gave some of the same seed toa neighbor of mine 
who planted it by mixing one shovel fuli of good yard 
manure to each iiull—the soil was the same as mine and 
the largest’ melou produced in the patch did not weigh 
over 18 pounds. When he discovered the difference he 
at once made up his mind to subseribe for a share of your 
stock, which he has done, and is well pleased with his 
bargain. E. Fun.vacar, Gardener, 

in the employ of Messrs. Anderson, Devoes Point. 


PLoucuine.—There are but few seasons probably, 
when this operation can be better performed, taking all 
things into consideration, than in the fall. Most tarm- 
ers, after the business of harvesting is over, have gen- 
erally a sufficiency of leisure to enable them to attend to 
the business withont serious inconvenience or detriment 
to more weighty affairs. Another important advantage 
attending this practice, and one which in our opinion is 
of far tov much consequence to the interests of the farm- 
er to be hastily overlooked, is the benefit resulting from 
the turning-in-of the-haulm and roots of the grass which 
exists after the crop has been removed, and which by 
being turned in operates as a powerful and speedy en- 
richiment to the soil. Grass lands from which a heavy 
crop of hay has been taken, generally produce an after- 
crop, which in its decomposed state, furnishes an excel- 
lent manure, and is of far greater value when appropriat- 
ed in this way than when cut and fed to stock. It has 
been estimated by certain writers that, on every acre of 
grass land—provided it be ordinarily fertile, and the reots 
well set, there is from thirty to forty tons.of soluble mat- 
ter, fit for the food of plants. This by being covered in 
autumn, by the inversion of the sod, and secured from the 
wastage of the winds and rains, is in a suitable condition 
to operate the most beneficial effeets upon the soil the! 
succeeding spring. ‘The laws of Chemistry under such a | 
condition of things, operate with the greatest facility, and ; 
effect, without any extraneous assistance from the farmer, 
the accomplishment of a most happy and important 
result. : 

‘There are. however, some soils, the vegetable matter 
of which is scarcely sufficient, considered simply in itself, 
1 remunerate one for the cost of turning it in. ‘This is 
the ease on light lands which have been for many vears 
in pasture, and indeed with all soils in which the princi- 
ple of fertility has been exhausted by a succession of 
weakening and emascutating crops. but even such lands, 
however limited may be the mass of vegetable matter they 
contain are deserving of regard.—By. ploughing them in 
the autumn. whatever they contain will be converted into 
the food of plants; and if they be of a caleareons nature, 
and of a texture light and porous, the roller should be ap 
plied in order to consolidate and give firmness to the 
particles which will not otherwise adhere. ‘This process 
also increases the advantages resulting to the soil from 
the operations and inflnences of frost. A body whose 
particles are ina condition of extreme compression, being 
much more powerlully operated upon by this principle, 
than one whose corpuscles exist in a state of separation 
or farther apart. Tlence the roller favors the great object 
of pulverization, for the more thoronglily the se: is 
frozen. during the winter. the finer will be the reparation 
or disision of its constituent parts when it thaws. 

kt has been the practice of many farmers, end is even 
now. wih seme, to remove all bushes, &e. Se. from the 
soil before they mireduce the ploagh. 

‘TLis is ap error, The more vegetrble matter, whether 








it be in the form of roots, grass, or bushes, we turn in, 


—_—_—_—— 


the better it will be both for the crop and soil. fy has 


even been reueemaee by some farmers that, in all 
cases where the paffeity of vegetable fibre in a soil re- 
quires the application of manure, bushes be hauled and 
ploughed in. ‘"Thggfern, and many other varieties are 
highly valuable i is way, and when easily obtained, 
their application vided it du not involve a too onerons 
task, ix busines t ought certainly never to be over- 
looked.— Maine livator. ' 
Fattowine or Wurat.—Dear 
Sir :—I perceive t ibject of summer fallow is 
again attracting amoug our farmers, setious attention, and 
well it may——for the loss of the use of wheat land fur 
the half of the time is a serions drawback upon the farm. 
ers profits—and that is not Ins only loss imeconsequence 
—the sun shining upon the naked uri the land, 
during the hot summer months seriously injures it—and 
a continued use of the practice, would afier a few yeais 
entirely ruin it. But fortunately nature ever mindful of 
the cienctnelainaan cms forth upon the surface 
various vegetable productions, which serve as a carpet 
for the protection of the soil—even weeds do some good 
for that purpose. ° 

Suminer fallows and the loss of the Jand in conse- 
quence, and a remedy thereior, has for along time at- 
tracied my attention and observation, and seme practical 
operations have materially assisted me in the investiga- 
lions, 

Of all the operations of the farmer, ploughing is first 
in importance, and unless itis performed in the best pos- 
sible manner, no very large crop need be expected ; and 
the inquiry is abroad, cannot a good crop of wheat be 
obtained by once ploughing the ground, and that too 
afier the crop has been taken off, either by hay or pastur- 
age. Ithink it can be done. provided it is properly 
managed. But this is certain, that if a farmer undertakes’. 
the course with acommon plongh, one span of horses or 
one yoke of oxen, and it is turned up rather shallow, as 
that strength of team necessarily must do—with the 
greater part of the furrows set up edgewise, instead of 
being Jar flat and his furrows so narrow, that no animal 
ean walk straight forward in one without reeling out, 
sometimes on one side and then on the other, the plough 
followimg the cattle, sometimes in the right place, but of- 
tener in the wrong, to the great discomfort of the plough- 
man as well as his team—that no crop of wheat ean be 
expected with such management—the wheat will he 
choked under that Rind of plonghing with very foul stuff, 
and the litle wheat yon get will not pay for the labor ex- ° 
pended—and with such plonghing as we see frequently | 
about the country, it is indeed a wonder that a crop of 
wheat is ever obtained even after three such ploughings- 

No ploughman with the best of ploughs can make 
good work on grassy land unless there is suffieient width 
of furrow for the animal to walk in it steadily and with 
ease to himself. , ; 

But the grand question is, what must be done to in- 
sure a geod crop afier hay or pasturage with but one | 
ploughing? And no smooth land as most of the land : 
now is, by repeated fallowing? ‘To accomplish so de- 
sirable an object, the first thing necessary, is to obtain» 
plongh of sufficient capacity to turn a furrow at beast ten 
inches deep and fifteen inches wide, and turn it flat over, 
if wwelve inches deep and eighteen inches wide so much 
the better—and team strong enough to draw it that will 
give an abundance of earth above the sod to be pulveris- 
ed ; and be prepared for a large crop of wheat. 

A gnage wheel to the plough is not only convenient but 
useful in such ploughing—the extra expence atiending it, 
over that of common and narrow furrows is not so grent 
as would appear at the first look, to cut as much at twe 
furrows as vou otherwise would at three furrows, will be 
found nearly to make up the difference in the expense of 
the two modes. 

Teannot hardly tell why 5 bat the first time the gromnd 
is managed in this wav, a geod crop is generally ob- 
tamed, but not a very large oue—whether it is ewing to 
its not reeewwing w proper degree of pulverizati.n the new 
saris of the sod not being sufficiently divided. 1 cannot 
sav. although it must be rich enough, from what most 
wople may have observed in making excavations But 
the second time the operation is gone throngh with, and 
ever alter if rightly managed, a large and lieavs chop mas 
b+ expected, with but little expence in preparing the 
gronnd—tor less strength of team will do the ploughing 
from what it took the first time. 
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Jam fully of opinion that the land to be kept up good 
and not allowed to deteriorate and to be the most profit- 
able to the farmer in 4 long run, ought not to be put into 
wheat oftener than once in three years—be thiekly seed= 
ed with grass seed the next spring afier sowing, a fine lot 
of after growth will probably be obtained in ‘the fall after 
the wheat is off—the following year seeded principally 
with clover, with a small proportion of other grasses, and 
well plastered, an abundance of hay and pasture may be 
obtained; the next year the best of hay may be cut from 
it or pastured if preferred—and the same season again 
poughed and sown with the prospect of a first-rate crop 
—and if manure is liberally made and saved on the farm 
and applied to the hoed craps, regularly to each part of 
the farm uytil each part of the farm oblain its, share al 
the manure, the cultivator will find his farm in high 
order—and it will be his own fault ifhis pockets are not 
well supplied. One-third of a good wheat farm managed 
in this way, may be sown to wheat every year, and more 
stock kept upon it, than can be kept on any exclusive 
grazing farm that can he found in this country. = 
* fam, respectlully, sir, Tuomas Terts. 
Genesee Farmer. 





Sowine Grass Seep.—Our friend Buxton, in North 


Our AGriccutturat Propucts.—The following is 
about a fair estimate of the amount and value of the agri- 


cultural products of the present year. We copy from the 
Philadelphia United States Gazette : Worth to the 
grower. 
Bushels of wheat, 120,000,000 $95,000,000 
do rye, 23,000,000 5,000,000 
do barley, 5,000,000 2,000,000 
do buck wheat, 8.000,060 1,000,000 
do Coin, 500,000,000 60,000,000 
do potatoes, 120,000,000 12,000,000 
Tons of hay, 15,000,000 75,000,000 
Pounds of cotton, 1,000,000,000 60,000,000 
do tobacco, 250,000,000 10,000,000 
do rice, 10,000,000 3.009,000 
do sugar, 130,000,000 4,000,000 


67,000,000 

Now comparing the tables of exports for past years, and 

taking into consideration the reduced value of certain pro- 

ducts, and the diminished demand for some, and increased 

demand for others abroad, we arrive at something like the 

following estimate of the value of the exports for the vear 
commencing September 30, 1842: 

Of Wheat and Flour. 








Yarmouth, pointed out to us, a good bottom of herds 


rass, the other day, cut and nearly made; the seed of | t take 
ae “bushels, worth in the Adantic cities, for export. say 75 


which was sown last March. Nothing was sown with 
it, and in about four months, they were harvesting a good | 


crop. 


with success. 


We have not hitherto paid much attention to the culti- | 


vation of grasses alone. They have generally been 
sowed in connection with seme grain crop, and if it were 
not convenient to sow grain of some kind or other—the 
grass seed has been kept back, for fear it would not grow 
unless it had wheat, or rye, er oats, or barley to shade it 
while young. The Editor of the Ploughman thinks, that 
sowing by the last of August is much better than sowing 
later, and he observes that late sowing does not answer, 
hecause the grass does aot get sufficiently rooted to with- 
stand the operations of the winter and spring frosts.— 
Maine Farmer. 





From the Seuthern Planter. 

Brack Sueer.—Messrs. Editors,—A neighbor selected 
a very likely young ram which he designed “turaing out” 
and at shearing time made known such intention to his 
“head-man,” Peter. The shearing over, Peter caine to 
his master and said the lamb he had selected would not 
do to “turn out” unless he wished to have black sheep 
im his flock. How do you make that out, Peter? said 
bis master; the lamb is the whitest in the flock. That 
may be, replied Peter, but I tell you half his lambs will 
he black, for he hus a BLACK STREAK under his toague. 

. The master and myself in talking on the subject came to 
the conclusion thata greater man than Peter liad advanced 
the same opinion, and accordingly we picked up an old 
Virgil and commenced the search. Afrer no fittle trouble, 
we found the following :—(Geo. 3—387.) 

“Hlum autem, quamvis aries Sit candidus ipse, 
Nigra subest udo tapium cui lingua palato, 
Rejice, ne maculis infuscet vellera pullis, 
Naseentum.” 

The English of which, 1 presume is, “But, thoagh the 
ram himself may |e white, reject him. ander whese moist 
palate there is a black tongue, that he may not darken 
the fleeces of the lambs with blackish spots.” 

Whether Peter had borrowed the idea from the 
*Mantnan Bard” or not is a matter of no consequence. 
The question fr you, Mr. Botts, or some of your corres- 
pondenis, is—fs the idea correct ?—We have, you see, 
the opinion of a “bor Kk farmer? aud a practical one— f 
av ancient and a modern—a great man aud little one. 

Noitoway.- P. B. W. 

The Red 2nt.—One of the greatest nuisances to the 
comestic manrger is the small red ant. Any of the ant 
family are tonnenting enovgh, but this is a plague par ex- 
cellonce. The best way to dispose of common ants is to 
tind their bec's ard as Jate in the season as possible, or 
curirg all aw in winter. open with a spade, and thorough- 
ly expose them tothe changes of the seasen. This will 
destroy them. Where the red ant becomes troublesome, 
it is said that sage leaves will keep them away, when scat- 


2 ll 
It is true the season has been very propitious for | 
such an operation, but it might be done almost every year | 


The surplus of wheat to be exported will be near sev- 
enty millions of bushels ; but take it at forty millions of 


cents, $30,000,000 
Cullon. Estimating the crop at two mil- 

lions of bales, we shall lave about 1.700,- 

800 to ship, 53.000,000 
Rice, say, _ 2,000,000 
Tobacco, 9.000.000 
Bread stuffs, 1,000,000 
Pork and lard, 4.000.000 
Oil avd fish, 2.090,000 
Lumber, potashes, &c. 5 000,000 
Cotton goods, 2.000.000 
Other articles, 1,000,000 


Making of exports, $110,000,000 
The imports may be estimated at 
$ 105,000,000 
Deduct exports of foreign 
goods, 15,000,000 90,000,000 





Leaving a balance in favor of this country 
of $20,000,000 
Which is to come to us in coin, 

“The import of foreign merchandise for the vear ending 
September 30, 1842, amounted to $107,000,000, while 
the exports of domestic produce were $114.000,000. 

Cranberries.—Cultivated cranberries were exhibited by 
S. Bates, of Billingham, Norfolk county, Massachusetts, 
whicl: were grown on his land—He states that low land 
is best for them, prepared in the manne? as for grain, the 
wild cranberry being transplanted into it in rows 20 inch- 
ea apart. At first they require a slight hoeing ; afterwards 
they spread and cover the ground, producing crops annu- 
ally thereafier without farther calture ; and in this condi- 
tion they are more productive, the fruit being larger and 
finer than in their wild state, the yield being from 200 to 
300 bushels per acre aud worth on an average in the Bos- 
ton market, one dollar a bushel. Adamp soil, or when 
wet precoruinates, has generally been considered essen- 
tial, bet Mr. B. thinks this is not necessary to their suc 
cessful caliivation ; early spring is the best time for trans- 
planting —Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. 





A barrel of American sulted beef, imported into Dun- 
dee under the new Tariff was brought to Perth on Mon- 
day, and sold at 3d per pound. ‘The meat is said to be of 
goou quatity, fat, and well flavored. We helieve that 
a regular supply of this novel commodity will soon 
be obtained in this quarter. We are informed hat a quan- 
tity of American mutton hams have also been sold at 3 
per pound. 





Tosacco —Under the new Tariff, in England, Mary- 
‘and tobacco is subject to a duty of three shillings ster- 
ling —66 2-5 cents, per pound. Estimating Tobacco at 
six cents here, this is only eleven times its value. In the 
Liverpool price current nv price is affixed to it. In the 
London price enrrent it is quoted at 34 t six pence per 


The annual produce of Biitsin . from her agriculture, 
manufactures, &c., amounts to £514,000,000., equal to 
about 2,500,000,000 dollars of our currency, which will 
give near twenty pounds sterling, or. about one hundred 
dollars for each inhabitant, man, woman, and child of the 
British Isles. Of this vast amount annually created, only 
£148,000,000 are manulaciures, of which only. ore-third 
is exported, so that the mannfactures for the export sales 
hardly produce a twellih part of the annual-income deriv - 
ed from the industry of the nation, and of this export trade 
about one-third is to British possessions in all parts of 
the world. The British Isles, therefore, have the sources 
of their wealth within theinselves and their colonies, and 
do not sell annually to foreigners more than a fifleenth 
part of their annual production. ~The annual produce of 
the United States, from her agricultnre, manufactures, 
&e., is said to be $428,200,000, giving about twenty- 
five dollars for each of her inhabitants young and old of 
17,000,000, her present population. The reported amount 
of annual exports fromthe United States in 1837 was 
about 120,000,000 dollars, of which considerably over 
half was to the British Empire. We have later returns of 
her exports, but we cannot lay our hands upon them at 
this moment,— British American Cultivator. 





Mode of Increasing the Growth of Potatoes.—The 
flowers being cut off as they appeared on the plants, the 
number of patatoes produced was much greater than where 
the blossoms had remained untouched. Early in Octo-, 
ber, the stems and leaves of the. plant which had not bore. 
flowers, were strong aud green ; the others yellow and in 
a state ofdecay. The plants which had been stripped of 
flowers, produced (on the saine space of ground) about 
four times the weight of large potatoes, very few small 
ones being found—Those on which the flowers and fruit: 
were left, produced but a small number of middle sized 
potatoes, with a great number of little ones, from size of 
a common filbert to that ofa walnut.—/Vew Genesee Far. 





A Fact for Naturalisis—Common a reptile as is the 
Toad, its habits and its history are very. little known. 
Few would suspect that toads feed upon mice, such how- 
ever we can vouch for. having been witness to an instance: 
of the fact, but a few davs since. The reptile jumped at 
his prey, a full grown house mouse, with the agility of a 
thorough-bred grimalkin, and made but a single mouthful 
of him. Of the truth, there need be no doubt.—George- 
town Adv. aly 

Vegetable Weather Prophets—The corrollas of the 
Germander Speedwell are all securely closed at the ap-; 
proach of rain, and they are sure to open again when the. 
storm is over-past. The Pimpernel, also called “the Poor 
Man’s Weather glass,” closes its tiny bat brilliant lowers 
many hours before the occurrence of rain; its delicate flow- 
ers “go to sleep,” or close up, secon afier twelve, and ex-' 
pand again at seven in the morning. Thus, by this sim- 
ple monitor, cau we ascertain both the hour ‘and also fore-, 
tell the weather. The common and despised Dandelion, 
a word evidently a corruption of the French translation 
of the word Dent de Lion, in German, Pfafienkohrlein and, 
Dottertluhme, is one of the most correct sun-dials or rath- 
er “dial flowers,” closing at five in the afternoon, and open- ’ 
ing again at seven in the morning. If the Sibernian Sow- 
thistle shut at night, there will generally ensue fine weath-. 
eron the next day ; and if it oper, cloudy and rainy. If 
the African Marigold remain shut after seven P. M, rain 
may be expected. 
der and heavy rain may be expected. ; 





Unusual Crops in the Genesee Valley —Wheai—The 
usual crop of Wheat does not exceed twenty bushels ta: 
anacre. The quantity of seed per acre is 1 1-2 bushel. 
Larger crops are soiue times obtained. Mr. SheGield, near 
Scottsville, in Monroe County, obtained from forty a- 
cres in one field, 2500 bushels of wheat, which was atthe 
rate of 62 1.2 bushels per acre. 
Oats.—The average crop of Oats to an acre is 40 bush- 
els or’ upwards—sced per acre 22-4 bushels, Weight: 
per bushel 32 pounds, ‘ 
Barley.— | he average yield is 28 bushels—in some 
fields, 40 bushels. / 
Peas—ur.der successful management yield 40 bushels 
to the acre. "Vhis however is an extraordinary yield, 
Iudian Corn.— This isa rare crop. ‘The average yield 
1s ubout 26 bushels per acre.—With good cultivation, 50 
or 75 may be produced. Crops of 116. bushels per acre 








wred in the places it is wished to protect.—.41b. Cult. 





peund, 6§ cents to 11 cents’ clear of the duty. 


have been iaised.— Extracted from the Genesee Former” 





If the Trefoil contract its leaves, thune | 
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ae Sueer.—The essay of i. D. Groce, Esquire, of , New | bition had ever aspired, and the more higaly valued on ac- | m mer - should be content with less than 50 bushels to © the 


“York, on the important subject of Sheep, which will be | 
found in our columns to-day, i is from the Transactions of 
the New York State Society. Mr. Grove is antexper- 
ienced breeder and importer, and as his uncle is an exten- 
sive breeder of Saxony Merinves, in Saxony, and he, him- 
self, resided there from his birth up to manhood, wnd must 
consequently have personal knowledge of the fact, his 
remarks on the subject of spurious importations of Saxo- 
ny merinoes into this country, are entitled to profound 
consideration. 


Great Catrie Stow anp Fain—The New York 
State Agricultural Society, will hold their Cattle Show 
and Fair in the city of Albany, N. York, on the 27th, 
28th, 29th and 30th days of the present month, in tlre 
following order. 

The trial of agricultural implements will take place on 
Tuesday the 27th inst. 

The General Exhibition on Wednesday and Thursday 
the 28th and 29th instants. 

The Public Sale of S/oek, Agricultural implements, &c. 
will be held on Friday the 30th instant. 

From the great exertions made by the several Com- 
mittees. appointed to carry into effect the views, objects, 
and intentions of the Society, the vast amount of besefits 
hitherto conferred by it, and its well earned popularity. 
it is expected, that its present Show and Fair will be equal 
to any thing of the kind ever witnessed in our country. 
The display of stock of all kinds wilt be sufficient, of it- 
self, to attract attention, and we have no doubt, that al- 
most every state in the Union will be represented at the 
coming harvest home of the farmers of the Empire State. 





Prince Geornce’s County AGRievLtTrRar Society. 
—We insert in to-days paper, the list of premiums to be 
offered by this Society at its second annual Fair, to be 
held\in Upper Marlboro’ on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 2d and 3d of November next. The premiums will be 
found beth numerous and liberal, and we most sincerely 
hope, that the Fair may be attended, not only by every 
farmer and planter within the territorial limits of old | 
Prince George’s, but that, emulating the patriotic example 


of their public spirited and enlightened neighbor, the | 


pride and chivalry, the virtue and beauty of the surround- 


ing country may be there, to partieipate in, and impart a | 


charm to, the ceremonies of the occasion. 
We also republish the list of the Baltimore Co. Socie- 
ty ; the prizes will be announced at, or before the Fair. 





Silk Convention—A convention of silk growers will be 
held at Northampton, Mass. on the 28th inst. The objects | 
of the meeting are to collect and embody facts ; and te con- 
sider what further legislative action may be soquiied onthe 
paft’of Congress and the several New England states. We 
predict that the silk business will go ahead, notwithstand- 
ing the sneers of croakers, who have endeavored to kill 14 


by ridicule. 





Well merited Honor—The subjoined article will advise | 
our readers of the fact, that our countryman, the Rev. Hen- | 
ry Colman, has been elected an honerary member of the | 


‘Royal Agricultural Society of England. — In this ease we 
are ata loss todetermine which is the most honored, the 


society, or the member eleet ; but let the preponderance be 
on which.side it may, this we do know, that the honor 


ee Mr-C. is well deserved. 


. ' Ata of the Rovsl Agricultural Society of Eng- 
Jandy on the 18th of May. in London, on motion of the duke 
of Richmond, 




















Germany, and Mr. Henry 


- 


Iman, Agricul - 
of Massachusetts, were unanimously 
members of this sceiety.” 





ars ” 


seconded by Farl Spencer, Prof. Justus Lie- | 


count of the eminent friends of agriculture at whose in- | 
| stance ithas been conferred. Viewed aright, i ean serve ! 
jonly as anew stimulus to cender oneself deserving of it; 
j and quicken efforts, however hunle, to be useful ina | 
| causedeeply and inseparably Consected with the physical 
| comfort aed the wnoral wellare of mankind.—VWewoGenta. 
Faluab'e Peach Orchard—Maj. Raybokd, we under- 
stand, who owns a =plendil peach orchard near Delaware 
city,contracied with some New Yorkers the other day to 
deliver 10,000 baskets efpeaches. 1000 baskets of them 
have already been debvered,and the balance will be forth- 
coming shortly. ‘Phe produet of this pewch orchard ap- | 
pears ineredible, yet itis nevertheless true. ‘The peaches 
have been contracted for at $2.50 per baske1, so that the 
owner will restize $25,000. 
(‘The basket here spoken of, holds 3 petks, so that May 
R. will get $3,334 a bushel for his peaches. W e rejoice at 


it; for one so devoted to the cause of agriculture, so fell of 
enterprize and zea!, deserves to not only be blessed with 
good crops, but to receive liberal prices for Uiem— ded. 
American Farmer.} 





High prise for Tomatoes—This fashionable vegetable is 
now raised in many gardens near the eity and we know not 
why itcommands so high a price. $3 per bushel have 
been taken for them, yet as many may be raised oman acre, 
where the kind is suitable, as of potatoes. ‘The enltivation 
may be rather more difficult, but the gathering is done with 
far }ess labor; they lie out of the ground.— Bos. Plough. 

What a ¢ontrast between the priee of this vegetable in 
Boston and in Baltimore.- Here, they scarcely bring 16 
eentsa bushel. Indeed, so unremunerating is the price, 
that we have ceased to send them to market, (though our’s 
are us large and as fine as any we have ever seen,) and are 
now feeding them out in quantities to our hogs; the which 
by the bye, enjoy them with a most exquisite appetite, and 
we have the pleasing assurance to know, that “good diges- 
tion waits on appetite.” 


A Corn Crib and Granary—The Maine Farmer .con- 
tains a drawing ofa corn crib and granary, with the fol- 
bowing description. The only thing new about it is, that 
| the pillars are eapt by inverted milk-pans.' We should 
| prefer caps masle of stone slabs—/irs/, because they would 
| look more like a finish, and secondly, because they would 
be raore durable : 





| Wewere exceedingly pleased with a plan which we 
| lately saw adopted by a farmer im Essex eo. Mas. for pre- 
venting the depredations of squirrels, mice, and other 
| creeping things in his corn crib and granary. ‘The buikd- 
ing was mounted on four posts, about 3 feet high, aud on 
the head of each pest was placed an inverted tin mibk pan. 
No further explanation is necessary; it is plain to all, 
that neither rat, mouse, weasel, nor reptile, can by any 
| means approach the building near enough to help them- 
selves to corn, however open the sides of the building 
may be for the purpose of ventilation.” 





Great estimated crep of Oats in Kentucky—The Loa- 
isville Journal of the 24th ult. contains the annexed par- 
agraph. When the editors speak of the extraordinary 
crop of eats, estimated at 208 bushels (to the acre, as we 
presume) we confess our curiosity is considerably excit- 
ed to see the promised “full particalars;” for yop on 








ary. indeed, mitist that crop ef oats be, which yields 20 
“bushels te the acre. We hepe that, besides giving the 
moce of enliure, an account also will be given, of the hind 
of soil axd subsoil, whether a grass-ley, if so. what kind. 
depth of, and number of plonghings, kind and quantity of 
manure applied, as well asthe manner aad time of apply- 
ing it. We hope too, that the “measured yield” will be 
| sm well attested, as to defy the ecavilling of skepties.— 
‘ Should the case be'well established, it will put to instr 
| some oat-growers we know of, who think 7 or 10 bush- 
}els to the acre a “right smart.? or a prettyconsiderable 


. Colman gratefully appreciates this distinguished | ¢rop.? Phis crop has heen, and we fear will continue to 
honor mreh Aigher, than any to whieh his am-! be, a acgiceted one. 


of oats (estinsated at 200 bushels) at Gia 





We have always tell that no far- 


(acre 5 but when we come to hear of 200, we begin to 
 shink it is time for us to raise our standard. 


“We alluded, the other day, to an extraordinary crop 


a ranston, in Meade 
W 
e should have stated? that the oats were of a 


variety altogether new m this part of the country, called 
the Hupeton oat. ’ We are promised full particulars of this 
oat crop, including an account of the mode of cultare and 
theactush measured yield.” 


connty. 





The Rust in Wheat— Sprengel, and we believe Leibig, 
also, aseribes the origin of this disease to the existence of 
phosphate of iron in the soil. ‘T’o this opinion we do not 
subsertbe, for, if sech were the fact, it, would always ov- 
cur whenever wheat might be sown ina field where it ae 
bounded, and this, the universal experience of farmers 
jusify us in saying, is not the esse. The same fie! whiel; 
one year produced a erop entirely exempt from rust, we 
have known on another to have its crop literally destroy- 
ed by that disease. Surely, then, if the phosphate of iron 
be the cause, its eflects should be as visible one year as 
another. Besides, it is a well known and admitted fact, 
that the Rust often injures the wheat crop in fiekls where 
iron, in none of Ms forms, were ever known to exist—in 
fields whieh: have been well limed as well as those whieh 
have not been so med, and in which that mineral did 
not naturally abound. Now as the chemists contend, that 
hime will convert the phosphate of iron into gypsum, if 
the former were the cause of the rast, how coukt it, in its 
changed form, exert the deleterious effect ascribed to it? 
No one will eontend that gypsum will produce rust. But 
what proof have we that the rust on the grain is the phos- 
phate of iron? Or if it be such, that it had not been pro- 
dueed by atmospheric action, through some chemicat-pro- 
cess performed upon the sap of the statk after exudation ? 
This latter suggestion is just as natural as the conversion 
of the oxide of iron into the sulphate of lime by the ap- 
plication of the earbonate of lime. But suppose we ad- 
mit that the phesphate of iron be the cause, what then 
would be a correetive? Why time, because of its compe- 
teney of converting that poisonous salt into plaster, and 
thus depriving it of its power of doing mischief. But 
throwing speculation aside, and looking at the disease 
with the eyes of eommon sease, what are the preventive 
remedies to be resorted to? We think .deep ploughing 
—the application of salt, lime or ashes, and earlier sow- 
ing would go very far to prevent the reeurrence of the 
disease, for we believe, that it, bike apoplexy, have a com- 
mon parent—a two plethoric habit of body. 





Mexican Shepherd’s Dogs—Kendall im his “Sketches 
of the Santa Fe expedition,” afier speaking of a large flock 
of sheep which their party came across, gives the follow- 
ing deseription ofa very valuable breed of dogs used in 
that country co guard the sheep. [tis computed by K. 
that there was at least 22,000 sheep in the herd. He then 
says : 

“There were very few men along with this immense 
herd of sheep, but in their stead were a large nowber of 
noble dogs, whe appeared to be peculiarly gifted with the 
faculty of keeping them. together. Phere was no running 
O} about, no barking ner biting in their s¥stem of tactics , 
but on the contrary they would walk gently up t airy 
sheep that happened to stray from the felel, take it care- 
fully by the earand fead i back to the flock. Mot the 
feast fear dul the sheep manifest at the approach of there 
logs; and there was no neeessity for it. They appeared 
to me a eross of the Newfoundland and $1. Bernard spe- 
cies. of very large size,and with frank, open countenat - 
ces, and. from what Feauld learn. extremely sagacious.” 


Such @ breed of dogs would’ be of immense service in 
many parts of oar conntry, and we trast that some of our 
public spirited agriculturists, who may have correspond- 
ents or friends in Mexico, will take measuresto proquie 


their introduction among us. 
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DEATH OF GEN. THOMAS EMORY. 

It was with mingled feelings of pain and sucprise, that 
we heard a few days since of the death of Gen. Thomas 
Emory. of Queen Ann’s county, Md. He died at Old 
Point Comfort, on Wednesday, the 24:h' ultimo, ofa pul- 
monary affection, on his way home from the Virginia 
Springs, whither he had been in the hope of deriving be- 
nefit from the use of their waters, and from whence we 
had but a brief period before the announcement of his 
death, received from him the gratifying intelligence of an 
jmprovement in his health. 

Few men have enjoyed the confidence of the people of 
Marvland to a greater degree than Gen, Emory, nor did a- 
nv ever deserve it niere. As a citizen, as a husband and 
a parent, a neighbor and « master, his condnet was of that 
sterling slamp, whieh leaves the impress of true value be- 
hind it, and lends a charm io the social relations of life — 
Gen. Emory had served lis native state both in her coun- 
cils at home, and as her agent abroad. He was elected as 
a delegate from Queen Ann’s county in the popuiar traneh 
of our legislature, as a member of the Senate of our state, 
as one of the Executive Coune:! under the old constitu- 
tion—and as a Commissioner of ihe state in Europe te pro- 
cure a loan to enable Maryland to meet her obligations to 
the several internal improvement companies, and it nay 
be said of him, that in every station in Jife in which he 
had been placed, he was always found equal to the du- 
ties imposed upon him; that he fulfilled every trust with 
intelligence, probity and honor, evincing in every situa- 
tion to which he was ealled, indifference to self, and de- 
yotion to what he considered the true interests of the 
State. As an Agriculturist, his course was cistinguished 
no less for the bold and enlightenéd views which he took 
of every thing connected with the improvement of the 
soil, than for the well-tempered zeal with which he pro- 
secuted experiments to their results. Deeply imbued in 
the principles of agriculture, and practically acquainted 
with all the details and economy of the farm, he furnish- 
ed in his own person a judicious counsellor and safe ex- 
ample to those wiihin the sphere of his action. : For the 
last quarter of a century. Gen. Emory was identified with 
all the prominent movements in our State,and though an 
ardent politician, the breath of slander never was connect- 
ed with his name—nor in truth could ithave been—for it 
had been the end and aim of his life to live above suspi- 
cion. Peace to his munes, and cherished, long cherished, 
be his memory. 





Morray’s Corn anp Cos Cresuer. 
Baltimore County, August 20th, 1842. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir: As I conceive it to be the duty of every far- 
mer to Communicate to the agriewitural community every 
matter of interest that may come under his notice, | take 
the liberty to send you an account of an experiment made 
a few days ago with Murray’s Corn Crusher and Grinder, 
at. the farm of my friend and neighbor, Dr. Robt. Dorsey 
of Ed. (The machine has been in operation on his pre- 
mises for some time, and has been fully tested before the 
experiment was made for wy satisfaction.) The result 
was as follows: In 40 minutes it delivered 7 bushels: of 
erushed material, or at the rate of 105 bushels per hour. 
The ears (including the cob) were reduced to particles 
varying from coarse meal to the size of common hominy; 
the larger being portions of the cob. 

A suitable hopper was then attached, for the purpose of 
testing its speed in chopping shelled corn—the meal or 
ehop thus ground was at the rate of 25 bushels per hour. 

The machines are manufactured by Mr. Wm. Murray, 
(the patentee) at the village of Franklin. five miles frony 
Baltimore, | believe et $40. When the great saving of 
feed by crushing the cob, Ge. is taken into consideration, 
I think that the merits of this very simple and cheap ma- 
thine has only to be known to insuie its ecneral use. 

Thad forgotten to notice the fact, that the power neces- 
sary to perform the work is so small, that a man of the 
Doctor’s crushed a few ears of eorn by hand, apparently 
without great labor. . 

If you thinkthe above werthy of insertion in your 
widely cirenlated and valuahbe paper, it is at your serviee. 

Yours, rery respectfully, ¥.K. J. Maxp. 


The intelligence per the steamer Caledonia at Boston, 
gives assurance of heavier crops in England and ireland 
than have been expericneed for ycars. 








Farmine in New YorK—AGRICULTURAL SociETIES. 

In looking through our. Agricultural exchanges, it is 
refreshing to the mind to behold daily evidences that the 
spirit of enlightened improvement is abroad in our land, 
and though sometimes we feel alittle twinkling of morti- 
fied pride, as Marylanders, that we cannot direct the at- 
tention of our distant readers to such evidences nearer 
home, atill as every thing must have a beginning, we con- 
sole ourself with the hope, that the day of Maryland agri- 
cultural examples is not far distant. For many years 
Societies have existed on the eastern peninsula of our 
state, whose benefits are to be seen there, in every neigh- 
borhood, in.their improved and improving condition. On 
this shore we have the nucleus ofa State society, and 
although its last annual exhibition was not what it ought 
to have been, we have hope that the presiding geniuses 
who gave it being, and have hitherto directed it, may still 
rescue it from a premature death. In Prince George’s and 
Montgomery Counties we have societies organized, whose 
exhibitions augur well for their future usefulness, and 
from the public spirit and enterprise, intelligence and 
patriotism of their founders and supporters, we have every 
confidence that they will increase in strength and useful- 
ness. In Ballimore County too, we have a Society 
organized, whose first exhibition and fair is to be held 
next month—and from the zeal manifested in its organ- 
ization, by those who got it up, we would fain believe 
that it is destined not only to Jive, but to live in freshness 
and vigor, and prove, by its usefulness, the wisdom and 
foresight of its projectors and patrons. But before we 
close this part of our remarks, it may be due to candor to 
savy, that a little more action than we have thus far wit- 
nessed, on the part of its officers, would not be amiss. 

But to return from our digression, and earry out the 
object we had in view when we took our pen in hand. 
It is this—to introduce to the notice of our readers an ex- 
tract from the Committee on Farms of the Onandago 
County Agricultural Society of New York, and as we 
said in the beginning, it is truly refreshing to see how 
faithfully the Committee has discharged its duty. The 
concise, clear and comprehensive manner in which the 
operations, improvements dnd prodnets of each farm is 
noted, is worthy of all praise, and will serve as a model 
for other similar bodies. 


Ononvpaco AGRICULTUUAL Society. 

The farm of Silas Gaylord. is on the west bank of 
Skaneatelas lake,and about four miles south of the village. 
This farm contains 146 acres, 25 of which are covered 
with wood.—Thie 120 acres are all arable land,and suita- 


| bly divided into fields, on which is pursued a course of 


crops. A large share of the western part of his farm was 
formerly so wetas to be unfit for tillage. This Mr. Gay- 
lord has very properly reclaimed by underdraining, which 
isa very profitable operation on lands which are so moist 
as tobe otherwise wntullable. Twelve hundred rods of 
stone underdrain are already constructed | on this farm. 
‘The buildings are well Joeated and in good repair. The 
out-bulidings are extensive aud convenient, especially the 
barn, which is very large, with cellar, shed or stabling, 
under the whole of it.—This is a great improvement, as it 
requires no additional roof, aud furnishes a place where 
stock can be kept comfortable in te most inclement. 
weather; a convenient ecllar for the preservation of roots, 
and a place for preserving manure from the great waste 


spring. 


re: 'v for use. The fences mostly in good order, and a 
large share made of posts and boards. The fields are 
generally in good order, and few weeds are allowed to 
perfect their seeds. All vacancies in the timber hand are 
filled by transplanting Joenst trees. whieh are taken from 
a nursery on thefarm. By thus keeping the locust tree 
shaded, Mr. Gaylord thinks he shall avoid the depreda- 





tions of the borer. The stock on this farm consists of 


attendant on exposing it to the storms of winter and 


The farming tools are in good order, under cover and | 









































33 neat cattle, all of which are full blood or grade Dar- 
ham, 4 horses, 15 hogs, and 74 sheep, of the improved 
English varieties. The division of the farm the presen 
year, with the quantity of erops is as follows : 


Wheat 18 acres, 400 bushels. 
Barley, 10 do 300 do 
Peas, 5 do 100. do 
Oats, 56 do 200 ° do 
Potatoes, 2 do 320. do 


Corn, 5 acres, much injured by wire worm. 
Meadow, 30 acres, 60 tone.. fi 
Pasture, 45 do 


The farm of Mr. Gaylord exhibits the practical good 
sense and untiring industry of its owner, and is well wor- 
thy of a visit from those who are designing to. raise stock, 
or erect the out-buildings which are necessary on a stock 
arm. . pes ’ 

Your committee were next called to view the farm of 
Fletcher Woodward, situated on the turnpike, five and a 
half miles weat of Syracuse. This farm contains 236 
acres, 225 of which are wnder improvement;_ all tillable, 
and in a high state of cultivation. This farm is naterally 
adapted to the raising of grain, and to this. Mr.. Wood- 
ward gives most attention. ‘Phe course of erops. which 
is produced is: Ist, eorn or potatoes, on a clover ley, 
then oats or barley, which are followed by wheat, after 
one and sometimes two plonghings; then sows eight 
quarts of clover seed, two quarts of timothy seéd and 
three to four bushels of plaster per acre on the wheat, 
early in the spring, and pastures one year after the wheat 
is harvested. Mr. Woodward sows from one and a fourth 
to two bushels of wheat per acre, according to the time 
of sowing; prefers sowing 10th to 15th September. Never 
sows grass ceed with any crop but wheat; general average 
of wheat crop per acre, from 20 to 27 bushels; has raised 
48 bushels per acre on'smail pieces. ‘Corn is invariably 
raised on green sward, with one ploughing, harrowed 
down smooth, and struck ont both ways; rows north 
and south, 3 feet 4 inches, east and west, 2 Sinehes apart. 
Plants early in May, with plenty of seed, coated with tar, 
and thinks at hoeing to 4 stalks in hill; plasters as soon 
as up, and again after second hoeing ; uses the cultivator, 
hoes three times, and makes very little hill. 

Barley is generally sown on pasture land ‘with one 
ploughing; general crop 30 v0 58 bushels per acre; sows 
from 2 to 2% bnshels per acre; oats are cultivated afior 
corn ; sews 2} to 3 bushels per acre ; general crop 50 to 
SO bushels per acre. 

Mr. Woodward’s method of cultivating potatoes is to 
draw at the time of threshing wheat (with a pair of horses 
and rope.) the straw, and deposite it in large bunches on 
a clover ley, leaving a ‘narrow strip all around the field, 
on which no straw is put. In the spring this narrow 
strip, is plonghed and harrowed fine; then drops the 
seed once in two feet each way ; euvers about one inch 
deep, and keeps the surface as near level as possible. He 
ther takes the straw adjoining this eircle, arqund the field, 
and deposits it evenly on the ground already planted, to 
the depth of about 4 inehes, when settled together. This 
‘leaves another strip for ploughing, which is treated inthe 
saine manner as the first, and soon, until the crop is 
pready to harvest, whieh is usually from 300 to 500 
bushels per acre.—T his farm is divided inte fields of the 
average size of 23 acres. The fence consists of 963 rods 
of post and boards, 215 reds of full wall, and 180 rods 
of half wall, all in good order.. For the convenience of 
passing these fences 33 gates are already hung, and the 
committee were informed by Mr. Woodward that he had 
contraeted for 22 additional gates to be erected this fall. 
The quantity of produce raised on this farm the present 
season is a3 follows > 


Wheat, 88 acres, 1760 bushels, 


Corn,.. 20 do. 1460 do. 

Oats, =. 33. do. =—:1320 dow injured by drought, 
Barley, 25 do. 750 bushels. 

Pototoes, 5 do. 1500 do. 

Meadow, 10 do. 20 tons. 

Pasture, 47 do, 


The stock kept on the farm consists of 12 horses, 2S 
neat cattle, §3 hogs, and 150 sheep. oe 

Mr. Woodward has given a practical illustration of the 
fallacy of the idea which is so often advanced, that | 
farmer cannot afford to be nice in farming. operat 
and that the profits will net pay foran outlay of 
capital in improving the soil and fence. One of t 
mittee asked Mr. Woodward if he took an eg 
paper, to which he replied “I do, and have f@ 











ber of years, and have found ibof great use. ~ And could 1 


tit to me.” Hoey 2 
The farmof Mr. Woodward exhibits ina favorable | 


manner the beneficial effects of what is denominated the | 
new system of husbandry. The antiquated customs of 
farming which our forefathers followed, are not so dear 
to him as to cause him to shut his eyes to the improve- 
nents which modern agriculturists are annually making 
in the science of farming. He is not as fearful of being 
called a “book farmer” as to refuse. to take and read the 
agriculiural publications of the day. He is net so fearful 
of being denominated a theorist as to refuse to try the 
improvements which are recommended in those publica- 
tions ; and his farm shows the consequence ; it being well 
fenced, well enltivated, very productive, and very clear 
trom weeds, none of which are suffered to seed. In short, 
everything shows that the operations on this farm are 
directed by an enterprising, intelligent, practical farmer. 

Your commitiee were next called to examine the farm 
of Hiram Church, situated in the town of De Witt, 23 
miles northeasterly from Syracuse. 

This farm contains 137 acres, about 109 of which are 
under improvement, and all suitable for tillage. It is 
divided by a good cedar fence into fields containing about 
10 or 12 acres each. The produce of this farin the pre- 
sent year is 

30 acres wheat, 679 bushels. 
4 do corn, 200 do 
5 do oats, 360 do 
3 do peas, 75 do 
1 acre potatoes, 150 bushels. 
12 acres meadow, 24 tons hay. 
22 do _ pasture, 22 acres summer fallow. 

Mr. Church prepares his ground for wheat mostly by 
summer fallowing, ploughing three times. His methosl 
of raising ¢orn is much like that pursued by Mr. Wood- 
ward, except Mr. Church uses a small plough instead of 
a-enltivator ; consequently he makes some hill around the 
corn. 

The stock kept on this farm consists of 9 neat cattle, 7 
horses, 10 hogs, 60 sheep. Mr. Church makes liberal 
use of clover seed and plasier, and this practice your 
committee would earnestly recommed to every farmer. 

The farm of Mr. Church is newly improved, compared 
with the farms of Mr. Gaylord and Mr. Woodward: but 
is naturally choice grain land; and we doubt not, with 
the industry and enterprise which Mr. Church exhibits, it 
will soon show such a degree of neatness, and amount of 
produce as few, if any farms can now exhibit. 

Royal White, of Onondaga, called the attention of the 
committee to a field of wheat, containing four acres and 
fifty-two rods, which Mr. White informed us yielded 167 
bushels of wheat. Method of cultivation—broke up 
abotit the middle of June, about ten inches deep, and im- 
mediately harrowed. Ploughed and harrowed again the 
fore part.of August. Ploughed and harrowed the third 
time the 10th of September, and immediately sowed with 
seven bushels of Canada flint and white flint wheat. 
Three-fourths of an acre of this piece of land was sowed 
es a and was ploughed but twice. 

W.. Abbott, of Otsico, presented a fine sample of 
spring wheat, which he originated by a series of experi- 
ments from the bald flint, whieh is a well known variety 
of winter wheat. For anaccount of his expetiments we 
would refer to page 138, of volume 9 of the old Genesee 
Farmer. ' 

‘The committee recommended that the first premium on 
farms be given to Fletcher Woodward. The second to 
Silas Gaylord, and the third to Hiram Church—[Mw 
Genesee Farmer. ; ; 








A princely mind. will ruin a private fortune—Keep the 
rank if which Providence hath placed you; and do not 
make yourself unhappy, because you cannot afford what- 
ever a wild fancy might suggest. The revenues of all the 
kingdome of the world would not be equal to the expense 
of one extravagant person. 

a Jone 
Fatucation ie a companion which no misfortune can re- 
iclime destroy, no evemy alienate, no disposition 
enslave; athomea friend, abroad, an introduction; in 
solitude, a solace ; in society an ornament; it chastens 


have had the Cultivator, with the present light upon the | 





viees it guides virtue; it gives at once a gracc, an orna- 
mentite geaius. Without it what is man? A slave! 
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AMERICAN FARM 








PREMIUMS. 


R. 


' , The following Preminms will be offered by the Prince 
subject of farming, when | first commenced, (1S years | George's County Agnieultural Suciety at us Second Aaauai 
since,) 1 think it would have been more than $1000 bene- | Pair, to be held ia Upper Mariboro’ on Weduesday and 


Phuisday, the 2nd and 34 of November, Idd. 
HORSES: 


For the best thorough bred Stud Horse, $10 
Next hest, 4 do (Cerificate of merit.) 
Best Stud Horse adapted to the read aud quick 

draugist, 5 
Do do do slow draught, 5 
Best thorough bred Brood Mare, 1U 
Next best, do Certificate. 
Best brood Mare adapted to quick draught and 

the road, @ h 
Du do do slow draught, os) 
Best thorough bred Horse Cuit, between 2 & 3 

years old, 5 
Next best, Cer. 
Best thorough bred Horse Colt, between 1 & 2 years, = 5 
Next best, Cer. 
Best thorough bred Filly, between 2& 3 years, ) 
Second best, cer. 
Best do do 1 & 2 years, 5 
Second best, . Cer. 
Best Coli or Filly of any other breed between 2 & 3 

years, 3 
Best brood Mare with Colt or Filly at foot, 5 
Best Gelding or Mare for quick draught ur saddle, $ 
Best Saddle Horse or Mare, 5 
Best Jack, 5 
Best Jinay, 5 
Best pair of Mules, 5 

CATTLE. 

Best Durham Bull, over 3 years old, 10 
Next best, Cer. 
Best Durham Bull between 2 & 3 yrs. 5 
Next best, Cer. 
Best Devonshire bull, 10 
Next best, Cer. 
Best Durham Cow over $ years, 10 
Next best, Cer. 
Best Uevonshire Cow, over 3 years, 10 
Next best, Ce 


Best Cow of any other breed, 

Best voke of Oxen, 

Best Durham Bull, between 1 & 2 yrs. 

Best Bull of other breed, do 

Best Durham Bull Calf, between 4 months & I year, 
Best Bull Calf of other breed, between 4 mo. & | yr. 
Best Durham Heifer, between 1 & 2 years, 

Best Heifer of other breed, between 1 & 2 yrs. 

Best Durham Heifer Calt, between 4 mo. & | yr. 
Best Heifer Calf of other breed, between 4 wo. & I yr. 
Best Devon Heifer, hetween | & 2 yrs. 

Best Devon Heifer, between 2 & 3 yrs. 

Best Devon Bull Calf, between | & 2 yrs. 

Best Devon Bull Calf, between 2 & 3 yrs. 


Wet woweaAworwnoen 


Best Heifer of any other breed, between 2 & 3 yrs. 3 
Best Fat Ox, 5 
SHEEP. 
Best Leicester Buck, ~* 4 
Second best, Cer. 
Best Southdown Buck, 4 
Second best, Cer. 
Best Buck of any other breed, 3 
Best Leicester Ewe, 2 
Best other breed Ewe, 2 
Best pair of Lambs, of any breed, 2 
Best lot of live Mutton, not less than 4 in number, 5 
Best specimen of slaughtered Mutton, 3 
HOGS. 
Best Berkshire Boar, over 1 yr. old, 4 
Next best, Cer. 
Best Berkshire Boar, under ] yr. 3 
Next best, Ser 
Best Berkshire Sow, over 1 yr. 4 
Next best, Cor. 
Best Berkshire Sow, under 1 yr. 3 
Next best, Cer 
Best Boar of any other breed, over | yr. 2 
Do do under | vr. a 
Do Sow do over lyr, 2 
Do under L yr. 2 
Best litter of Pigs, not less than 5, 2 
Best Barrow or spived Sow, 2 ] 
AGRICULTURAL PRODEPCTIONS. 
Best specimen of Wheat, not less than | bushel, 2 
Best specimen of yellow Corn in-the éar, not less 
than | bushel, ] 
Do White Corn, do, I 
test specimen of Oats, not less than one bushel, ! 
Rest speemen of Rye, not less than | bushel, I 
Best sperinren of Ruta Baga or Uy trid Turnip, 3 
Best jot of Vegetables for table use, 4 
Best specimen of Sugar Beet, nut less than 4 bushel, J 
Best do. of Ruta Baga, not less than 2 bushel, 1 
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Best specimen of Irish Potatoes, nut less than 4 bushel, 1 
HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 
Best speesnen of Home-spun Cloth, oot less than 














5 


yards, 2 
Rest Home mode Quilt, or Counterpain, 2 
Best lot Lome-made Servants’ Siucaings, 4 doz. pr. o 
Best specimen of Dumesue Wine, 1 
Do do Bouuee, I 
Best specimen of Butter, vot less than 6 prints, 2 

TOBACCO. 
Best Abd. of Tobacco, $15 
znd do do 12 
vd do do 10 
4th do du 8 
oth do do 5 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMESTS, 
Best Plow, suitable for all purposes, 5 


Best d splay of Labor saving Machinery, and useful 
Agricultural lusplements, 

N. B. Persons trom a distance having Improved Cattle of 
any description for sale, are invited to atiend. The society 
will have an auctioneer, to conduct all sales usade or offered 
—and any sale of Stock may be made, by paying tu tie So- 
ciety the following rates : 

For any Horse, Mare or Gelding, Fifty cents a head. 
Any Bull, Cow or Heifer, Filty cents, Any Buck, Ewe, or 
pair of Lambs, twentytive cents, Any Buar, Barrow or Sow, 
I'went-five cents—Pizs, ‘T'wenty-fiae cents each; and ali 
other things in proportion. 

The FAIR will be held on a Four Acre Lat, adjoining the 
Hotel of Mr. Fielder Sau, ia Upper Marlboro,’ woere suit- 
able Pens and Stalls will be provided fur all Stuck that nay 
be exhibited. 

The following gentlemen are appointed to act 
of the different Comuniitees.— 

On Sforses. 
Gen. G Gibson, Washington City, (Chm'n.) 
H. G.S. Key, St. Mary's, 
Nathan Loufboruugh, District of Columbia. 

Catlle. 

George Law, Balt. City, (Chin’n.) 
George Beltzhoover, Balt. 
Gen. A. Hunter, Washington. 

On Hoes. 
John S. Skinner, Washington, Cuma. 
H. L. Ellsworth, do. 
J.P. &. Stanley, Balt. Couaty. 

On Sheep. 
Gov, Samuel Stevens, ‘Talbot County, (Chm'n.) 
Gen. Tench Tilghman, do 
Hon. T. B. Dorsey, Elk Ridge. 

Domestic Munufuctures. 
Charles Carroll, of Dougheragian, (Chin'n.) 
John Phomas, West River, 
Joha €. Weems, do 
Agricultural and Horticultural Productions 
Walter Mitchell, Charles county, Chui’n 
Ww. 8S. Carroll, Washington city, 
Hon. A. BR. Sollers, Calvert county, 
On Tobacco, 


Joba R. Magroder, Baltimore, (Chin’n.) 

A. C. Cazanove, Alexandria, 

Thomas Ludges, Anne Arundel county. 

Marshal of the Day-—THOS, F. BOWIE. 
GOV. SAMUEL SPRIGG, President 
ROBERT BOWIE, 
THO-~. DUCCKE?rT, 
ROB. GHISELIN, 
Dr. H. PENN, 
Board of Managers, P. G. C. ALS. 


as Members 





PREMIUMS. 

The Baltimore County Agricultural Society, offers the fol- 
lowing list of Preustums, tu be distributed at ns first Annual 
Fair, 10 be held at Govanstown, on the York road, on the 3d 
Wednesday of October, 1842, and earnestly solicits the acuve 
competition of the farmers of the county. 

% FARMS. 

For the best cultivated Para: of not less than 80. nor more 
than [G0 acres, except woodland. whese lands, crops, 
barns, trees, gardens, cattle, and ovher stock, ane farming 
uiensils, are kept in the best order, without relerenee to the 
cost of buildings. 

For the second best, do: do, 

Bor the test cultivated Farm of 100 acres and opwards, 
whose lands, erops, barns, &c. are keptin the best order. 


For the second best, vo. do, 
CATTLE. 
Fer the best pair of Working Oxen 
2d do, dew. do, 
or the best fatted Steer or Leifer 
2Qd do. do. de, 


For the best thorough bred Bull, foreign breed, 2 years old or 


upwards. 
2d do, du. do. 


do, do, 
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For the best Bull, cross breed, 2 years old. aud up warus 


d do. do do. do. 

For the best Bull Calf. foreign or cross breed. 

Qd do. do. do. do, 
For the best thorough bred Cow, foreign breed, 3 years old or 

upwards. 

Qd do do. do. do. do. 
For the best cross breed Cow, 3 years old or upwards 

21 do, do. do. ‘ do. 
For the best thorovg! bred Heifer, foreign breed 

21 Jo. do. do. do. 
For the best cross-hreed Heifer, 

Qu do do. ‘ 
For the best Eeifer Calif, fureign or cross breed 

21 du. do do. do. 

SHEEP. 


For the best Merino Buck 


For the best Saxony Back : 
do. New Leicester do. 


do. Southdown do, 
do. Native Back 
For the 3 best Ewes of each of the above breeds. 
SWINE 


For the best Boar For the hest Breeding Sow 
Qu best do, 2! best jf ty rr 
For the best liver of Sucking Pigs, not less-than six 
2d du. do. do. 
HORSES. 


For the hest thorough bred Stud Horse 
For the best Stud Horse, for general purposes 
For.the 2d best do do. do. 
For the best thorough bred Mare 
For the best Mare for general purposes 
For the 2d best do. do. 
IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 
For the best Furrow Plough 
QU do do 
For the best Subsoi! Plough 
For the best Hillside do. 
For the best Harrow 
For the 2d hest do. 
For the best Horse Power — For the best Corn Sheller 
For the best Drill Barrow For do. Corn & Cob Crasher 
For “ Straw Cutting Machine For do, Steaming Apparatus 
Also for any other Implements of merit, not enumerated. 
PRODUCTS OF THE DAIRY. 
For the best 10 Ibx Butter For best sample Cheese of 15lb. 
For 2d best du.—3id do do, For 2d do. - ie. 
SILK. 
For the best bushel of Cocovons 
do pound of reeled Silk 
do do of sewing do 
Premiums will alse be given for the best varieties of Flonse- 
hold Manufactures, to be adjudged according to the discre- 
tion of the committee. . 
AGHICULTURAL PRODUCE. 
For best 2 bush. Winter Wheat For best 2 bu. Winter Rye 


‘ To he te=ted at the Ploughing 
( Match on the occasion 


do 2 do Oats do 5 do Corn 

do 5 do Ruta Baza do 5 do Turnips 

do 5 do Mangel Wurtzel do § do Sugar Beet 
do 4h do Carrets do 5 do Onions 

do 5 do Potatnes do 5 do Parsnips 

do —- G field Pumpkins do 6 field WimerSquash 


Second premiums will be given for each of the above varieties, 
ECP’ Premiums will be given for the best varieties of Fruit 
that may be exhibited; and for the best 5 pounds of Honev. 
Certificates will be given at the discretion of the Commit- 
tee, for any Stock, Farming Implements, &e of superior me- 
rit, which may not however he thought entitled to one of the 
above mentioned premiums. 





FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The steam-packet Caledonia, Capt. Low, arrived at’ Bos- 
ton on Friday morning, at baif past 5 o'clock. She lett Li- 
verpool on the afiernoon of August [9th, and has according- 
ly made the passage in thirteen and a half days. 

There had been serious disturbances in the English man- 
ufacturing districts, particularly those of the principal cotton 
manufactures. [t began in ag neral turn-out for higher wa- 
ges. [tis pronounced to be the result of a political eonspira- 
cy of the Chartisis. The papers are full of the detailed pro- 
ceedings in the different towns, The interference of the mil- 
itary was necessary in variou- ins:apees, and troops were 
despatched by railwav from London. The disturbances had 
in a considerable degree subsided. 

Notwithstanding the unsett ect state of trade, consequent 
upon the disturbances in the nu anufacturing and mining dis- 
triets, the middling descriptions cf eotton had advanced ad, | 
since our previous advices, ant there was a tendency to im- 
provement in the prices of the other grades, 

The prospects of the harvest were sill most favorable. The 
trop would be an abundant on-. and, from the favoralde state 
of the weather most probably be secured in exeellent condi- 
tion. The eniting and securin: «© ere preeveding at the latest 
dates with all expedition, and in the madland and northern 
counties a large portion had b ea alrenty reaped, and much 
of it effectvally saved inthe b st possible condition, 

The Corn markets have co sequert'y sustained arforther 


! Virginia—total 1195 thds. 


per bbl. and this only in a retail way. American Wheat, du- 
ty, 7sa7s 6d 70 lbs. The duty is now 9s per quarter on 
Wheat, and 5: 5 per bbl. on Flour, tur the present reduced 
| F ces must soon put the duty to 15s per.quarier, and 9s per 
bbl or upwards, cP aa 

Sale of Cotton for the last week, 20,200 bales, of which 
5330 are Upland at 4to 6 7 8, 14,600 common 4 to 73 and 
6430 Alabama and Mobile at*4 to 6d per lb. About 14,090 
bales taked on speculation, and 100 for export. ‘The stock in 
Liverpool is about 598,000 bales, of which about 430,000 is 
Awerican. 

Amsterdam, Aug. 10.—Tobacco—Sales 150 hhds. Md. but 
the trade remained very quiet, of Kentucky, 284 hhds, and 
10 bhds. Virginia sold on delivery—against which fresh arri- 
ved 8000 hhds Maryland, from Baltimore, of which 600 were 
declared transit. 

Aug. 15—Toubacco—no sales of moment. Market for Mary- 
land remains much the same. We have had a supply of two 
cargoes of Virginia, together about 1100 hhbds. 

Hamburg, Aug. 12.—Carolina Rice in more request. In 
Tobacco, fair sates. 

Antwerp, Aug. 10.—Rice—prices feeble. The only sales 

of ‘Yobaccu this week were 53 bhds. Kentucky. 








BALTIMORE MARKET. 

[ General Remarks.—The passage of the new Tariff Act, 
has evidently removed the despondency which rested upon 
the mercantile and trading community, and has created a bet- 
ter fevling in regard to. trade than has been felt for a consid- 
erable time past. A number of articles upon which higher 
rates of duty have been imposed by the new Act, are, now 
held at an advance un forwer prices, but as yet, sufficient 
time has not elapsed to show the actual value at which sales 
will break. ] 

American Cotton and & Woollen Goods.—There has been 
a better demand for goods of Ameriean manufacture this 
week, and besides increased sales to the trade about 600 pack- 
ages have been taken for export. ‘There is no change to note 
in prices, but since the passage of the Tariff Bill there is a 
decidedly better feeling and many styles of goods are held 
firmer than before. We continue last week's quotaiions 
whith agree with the present rates 

Hoxs.—Vhe supply of Live Hogs has been much better 
than last week ard there are now about 100 bead in the mar- 
ket unsold. ‘The sales have been uniform throughout the 
week at $5.50 per 100 Ibs, 

Cottou.—The only sale we hear of is a lot 65 bales Up- 
land at 92 ets. 

Fish.—Herrings sell slowly at §2,50 per bbl —Mackerel 
are in limited dermand at $1! for No. 1; $7,25 for No. 2; and 
$5 for No. 3—smail sales at these rates, 

Cloverseed.— Vhere is very little doing and holders contin- 
ve to ask §5a$6,56. 

Timothy Seed.—Linited sales are making from store at 
$2,50a33 per busbel as in quality. 

Plaster.—A sate of a cargo at $2.75, free of wharfage. 

Sugars —At auction on ‘Tuesday, 35 bhds Porto Rieo, 
balance of cargo of brig Water Witch, were sold at $5,25a 
6.50. Atthe same time the cargo brig Gen. Pinkney, from 
Porto Rico, consisting of 120 bhds. was offered but immedi-. 
ately withdrawn. The duty on brown Sugars is now 28 cis, 
per Ib. being an advance of full 14 cents per Ib. over the duty 
levied up to SOth August. Holders of course now ask an 
advance of the rates of last week. We note saies of Brazil 
white at $8. 

Tobaccv.—I\n the early part of the week the market was 
very dull, but’ on Wednesday, and since, shippers have 
bought very freely, and the transactions of the week are quite 
large. The demand has been principally for the beuer des- 
criptions of Maryland, ranging from $6 and upwards, Com- 
mon and middling qualities have also been in good demand, 
and the sales of these descriptions are larger than for some 
weeks past. Inferior sorts are entirely neglected. We make 
no change in our quotations, as the sales have mostly been,at 
former rates, a slight advance being sometimes obtained on 
very desirable parcels. We quote inferior and common Ma- 
ryland at $2,50a5.50; middling to goud $4a6; good $6.50a8, 
and fine $8u12. A moderate business bas beet dune ia the 
fine descriptions of Ohio ‘Tobacco, but very few operations in 
the lower grades. Our quotations embrace the range of pri- 
ces as fullows, viz; common to middling $3.500§4,50; good 
$5a6; fine red and wrappery §6.50a'0; fine yellow $7,50.10; 
and extra wrapperv gilal3. We note a sale of 400 bhds. 
Kentucky at from $2.50 to $5.50, being an average of about 
$4 roond. The inspections of the week comprise 825 hhds 
Maryland: 360 bhids. Ohio; 8 hhds. Kentucky; and 4 hhds, 


Wool —The supply of the new elip is now very considera- 
ble and demand for the article very tight. Priees are so-ne- 
what unsettled and some sales have been nade of small par- 
cele at rates much below former pri-es. , 
Flour. — There is very litle deman | for Howard street Flour 
and the store price has further declin#.—Sales of good stand- 
ard brands. have been made to-day toa moderate extent at 
$4.50, and some holders are offering 1 »ell at the same price 
now, There is no setiled receipt price. 





material decline, and Flour, d ty paid iss ling at 27>a2& Gil 


We hear of no sales of City Mills Flour. Seme hold re 





The market is aluiost bare of Susquehanna Kiour.—smuail 
sales at $4,75. , 

Grain.—The supply of Wheat at market to-day is large, 
but there are no prime tots offering.” We nominally quote 
good to prime Md. reds at 80a90 cents.—Sales- of inferior ‘to 
good lots at 50a75 cts. Prices exhibit rather a downward 
tendency. No Pennsylvania Wheat at market for several 
Gays. Sales vf Md Corn at 50 eis. for white, and 50a51 ets. 
for yellow.—A sale of Pennsylvania yellow at 52 cis. We 
quote Md. Rye at 50 cis. Sales of Md Oats at 21023 cis. 

Catile.—The offerings of Beef Cattle at the Scales this 
morning embraced 580 head, of which 130 were taken by 
speculators for Northern markets and nearly all of the balance 
by the city butchers at prices ranging from $1,50 to $2 per 
100 Ibs. on the hoof, which is equal to $3a$4 net, These pri- 
ces show awdecline on last week's rates.—Amer. 

New York, Aug. 3.—Cotton bas advanced full 4 cent per 
lb. The European oews appears to had a good effect upon 
the article—600 bales were sold principally, for manufactur- 
ing purposes. Flour is dull,-about 2, bbls Genesee sold 
at $4,874, Michigan and Ohio .was taken in small lois, at $4,- 
752488, Georgetown fresh ground from Old Wheat, $5,374, 
re at $55,124. Nothing worthy of notice was done in 

rain, 

Philadelphia, Aug. 3 —During the present week the Flour 
market has been steady, and prices prety uniform. We 
quote to day standard Penna, brands at $4,874 per bbl. for 
fresh ground superfine, with moderate demand. Rye has de- 
clined a trifle, the demand not quite so active at $3,872 per 
bbl. ‘The receipts of Wheat this week have been fair, and 
will not probably be large until after seeding time.—Sales of 
Southern and Penna, varying if price according to quality, 
at 85 to 90¢ for Southern, and 80, 94 and 96c for Penna. red. 
New Southern Rye sold this week at 55c, for Southern flac 
velluw, and 5lc for white do, Penna rourd 56c. Svuthern 
Oats 22c, and Penna 25c per bushel. Beef Cattle—Sales ae 
$4a5!. Hogs—430 at market, sales at 1,37al,874. 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 

* The above cut represents this horse-power, ‘for which the sab- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right fur Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia;and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine thie 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. ; 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar mode! made to order o 
the shorest notice, 

Castings for alikindsefploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberaldiscount will be madeto country merchants whe 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish 
ment. . R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or N 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


THE SUBSCRIBER, 

Who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crasher and Grinder at the A- 
gricultural meeting, having rented the Wheelwright & Blackemith — 
shop with the water power attached in the village of Fravklin, wil 
continue to build his Corn and Cob Crushers and Grinders, and 
has so improved them that persons who have not got horse powers 
can use them by-hand power with sufficient facility to supply the 
wants of small farms, and with one or two horse powers can do 
more work than any other machine for the same purpose that will 
require double the power. This isnot puffing, for it ean be and bas 
been nade manifest. The price of the crusher is $40. 

He is also prepared to build Stationary Horse Powers of the ve- 
ry best and simplest construction, in every respect best suited for 
farmers; in place of using cast iron etivele, he uses Jeather belts, 
which the farmer can keepin repair bimself. Corn Mille and ali 
other kinds of machinery built to order. 

He is also prepared to do al! kinds: of repairing to Agricultural 
or any or other kind of machinery at the shortest notice. 

Horse-shoeing and blacksmith work in general, done in the neat- 
est and strongest manner, all of which he warrants to be good, 

Orders for any of the above machines can be left with Mr. Sands 
at the oflice of the American Farmer, or with the subscriber: 
au 24 WM. MURRAY, Franklio, Balt. co. Md.. 


LIME—LIME. : 

The-subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyste 
Shellor Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutew street .Bat- 
timore,and upon as good termaas can be had atany other estabiist:- 
mentin the State. , : 
He invites the attention of farmersand those interested in the 
use of thearticle, ana would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately u r ee, — can be lonted " wed expedi- 

i Sod -B. received in payment at ma ° 
= caiman 008 


ap. 223m 

TO FARMERS. mh N 
The subscriber has for eale at his Plaster and Bone- on 
Hughes. street, south side of the Basin, GROUND’ PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES; OYSTER SHELL & STONE | E, and 
LEACHED ASHES, all shea quality for 1 pur- 

ses, and at prices to suit the times. su Oe ; 

gs +r loading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, wili 
not be subject to charges for dockage or w 




















are willing to sell at $4,75, but others ark €4,S74. 


harfage. 
te 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 








AMERICAN FARMER. 












_Te which was been awarded the fo'lowing and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the Amorican Institute, at ther Plonghing- 
Match at Newark, N. J; 1842 te First Premium a Silver Cap,— 
and at their Annua! Ploughing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y.a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple af constraction.—answering for ‘general purposes’ The N. 
York State Agricultural S ciety, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1541. 

The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
—Ist. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Vork—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented. as ths Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—Sth. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, betaveen 8 18inches, by moving the catches in the cross 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
an're fur a narrow.one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a‘ Double Mould-Buard Piough,” turning 





BENTLEY’S IMPROVED PATaNE AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IM PLEMENTS. 


CONVOLUTED STEAM BOILERS. 

The su'vcribers, assignees of the “Patent Portable Convoluted 
Steam Boilers,” are prepared to fill orders at short notice for theo 
above boilers, either for boiling water, or fur generating steain,viz. 
steaming vegetahles, &e. for cattle and hogs, for cosking & wash- 
ing purposes in public houses and institutions; also fur varions me- 
chanical purposes where bot water only is required, viz. Hatters, 
Leather and Motecco Dressers, Dyers, Seap Boilers. &v. for all of 
which purposes they are now in successful operation. 

We have within the jast six months succeeded ia making some 
very important improvements, which have done away with the 
fow small ohjecti>ne heretofore urged against therm. 

‘They are now operated with JalhraciteCoal equally well as with 
wood dn noinstance has the saving in fuel been estimated aT Less 
Tuan 3-4, and in time and labor one half. The saving in room is 

- very greet, Tore one ding all the coking at the Maryland Peni- 

tentiary is only 20 inches in diameter and 22 inches ip length,and 
can be removed by twy persons at pleasure. The boilers are ia- 
vatiably made of strong copper, and will last for years. 

‘ BENTLEY, RANDALL & CO. 
Manufactory, M‘Causland’s Brewery, Uolliday usar Pleisant st. 
Baltimore, Jaly 25, 1842 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 
"ae Barrimone, 30th June, 1342. 

Messrs. Rentley, Randall & Co —Gentlemen—It was so late in 
the season before | waa prepared to uso your portable Steam Gen- 
erator at my farin, that | have pot had the opportunity of testing 
ally and practically the great advantages said to be obtained from 

‘ite use.. But from the trials I have witneseed, I have no hesitation 
im enying, that | believe itto be a most valuable article, and should 

G be. in possession o! every farmer that believes in the economy of 
cooking or steaming foud fcr cattle. 

T have been using an az¢ cultural boiler for cooking food for my 
horned cattle and hogs ; this | have laid aside under the belief that 
fifty bushels of food'may be cooked with your steamer in the same 
time, and with the game tity of fuel that was required to cook 
Sor 6 bushels inthe boiler that [ had been using. 

. For convenience and comfort, great saving in time and bee, 
fuel and money, | think your steam generator may with safety 
» recommended. ” Respec ully ae ROBERT A. TAYLOR.} 
; Tue \eavows, Baltimore co. Jan. 14, 1942, 
epsfeto the steamer it is all that! cauld desire, as to the saving of 
and room, it i@ not to be excelled ; ee tent besides at- 
tomy “pit ,”’ containi wards of thirty-two store 
mottenden* aches daily ail the roots which said pigs 
Seoneume, and trom. 50 te 100 bushels of cut corn stalks for my 
4 my vat for steaming fodder, i e. cut corn stalks con- 
(whieh by the byisinconvensently large) it will 
Oey y in about two hours, after ebullition takes place. 
A frien seen it at work and is very much pleased with it. 
“Respectfully, «-/-« ROBERT DOKSEY, of Edward. * 
«We also have the liberty of referring tu the following gentlemen, 
who have recently them, viz. DAVID BAKNUM, City 
otal, t a ‘ KSON, Warden of the Maryland Peni- 
ry, where the sec hee ae jop' ge amir 
“ Boiling, a No.3. Dr. Robt. Dorsey o 
as very recently : another of larger dimensions. 
os - BENTLEY, RANDALL & CO. 


ve size No. 4 in uee ; thus ¢ use 
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_ For boiling and steaming $30 
td any) ~~ do 


* de do 55 
do do 75 
do do Re 
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a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Vid- | 
ging, Plotghing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop cul- | 
tivated in rows or drills.—and for Digging Potatoes. | 
The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Pioughs, fur the State of Maryland, are nuw pre- | 

pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge theim- 
selves to the Public, to manntacture this Ploughin the Very West | 
Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. All O.ders | 
willbe thankfully received and punctually attended to. { 
(CP Price as Follows, (adding Transportation.) — No. 3, wt. 70 Ibs 
£ J i . ' 

$10—No. 4, 80 lbs. $11 —No. 5, 99 Ibs. $12, Extra edge, 50 Cents. 
For Colter, if added, laid with steel, $15). Wheel, $1,50. Shin | 
Pieces, 124 Cents. @yThe above Ploaghs are sold for cash only. 


DEN EADS & DANIEDS, corner Mpnament aod Norti-sts. | ' 


A.G. & N. U. MOTT, corner Forest and Musor sts. 
B. H. WILSON, No. 52 Calvert st. 1 duor below Lombard. | 
Baltimore July 20 1842. 


MACI 5. | 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public that he is prepar- 

ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other inachinery 

vr implements with promptness. His machinery is so well known 

that it is unnecessary to describe the variuns kinds, but merely an- ; 

nex Names and prices : 

Portable Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 f.. ways and 





4 ft. saw, $300 | 
Extra saws for shingles, with 3 pair of head blucks, 125 
Post Morticiug Auger, Io 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great strensth, 209 { 
Curn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine. wt. 300 lb. 75 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 ib. 23 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stunes, 150 

Do. 3 ft. Jo. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. , 5 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 85 
Portable Steam Eng:ne, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 

ott Saw, 30U0 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutling off saw, or 

cross calting for large establishments, 1100 
If. made of iron, 3000 


Large Boring aud Morticing machine for large establishments 150 
Tenoning Machine 20 
Vertical Saw 125 
Smal! Morticng Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 

All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work- 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo- 
ses fur which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass of an advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 

GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 

¢F-Pamphlets containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer. sep | tf 


POWDERED LIMESTONE, 
For the improvement of sandy soils and all soils deficient of cal- 
carcous matter, is offered fur sale at $14 per bbl. by 
WILLIAM CHILD, No. 88 South st. Bowly’s wharf. 
Who has also for sate, one large Stand Cask of about 3v0 galls. 
Hhds. Pipes, half Pipes and Quarter Casks suitable fur cider. 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN&MACHINE MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- | 
red to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 

shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed | 

by him to operate well. 

Marray’s Corn an.: Cob Crushers for hand power 23! 

Do. by horse power, from 6 to 12 bush<'s per hour, 35:40 

Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, tSto7S | 

Portable and Stationary Hurse Powe ss - Tatul 50 | 

Self-sharpening hand Mills, .a superior’article, Sz: 

Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 














20435 
Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 «mail Steam Engines 3 tv 4— 
horse power, Any other machines Sah ta order 

Patent right= fur sale fur the Endless Carnage fer gang Saw 
Mills, a wood invention. 

SRrders fur crushers can be lefi with any of the fullowing c- 
geuts: Thos. Denny. Seedsman, Baltimore; J.F Callan, Washing 
ton, D. © ; Culvin Wing, Norfolk; S Sands, Farmer office; or the 
suliscriber, | JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Galtunore. 

may 28 7 ly 


| fuct as usual. 


BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & LEVEL LAND P.OUGII. 


| by whom they have been purchasedr. 


LNo. 16 


——.. 


HOVEY sitRKDLING STRAWRERRY 
A gentleman in the vicinity of Balumore wi'l dispose of a few 
handrd plants of this celebrate! seedling, at &l per doz. The 








forginal plants were-obtained frum Messrs. Hovey last season, and 
; the trait Us serson was very fine 


Apply at this ollice. saa 31 


TURNIP SEED, GROWTH. 1842. 

y In consequence of the increased demand and superiori- 
warty efour VHITE FLAL aod REV TOP TURNIP 
SEED, we huve raised largely of those two kinds, and 
4 can promise our customers seed, which will produce 
finely shaped lurnips. mild and entirely free from that spiry hot 
taste that seed of iuperfeer quality produces; also, 15 other 
kinds of yellow and white Turnip seed of our own raising and im- 
ported, ull of which vegetat swell. he imported seed is as per- 
itis atmet, however, well known by planters of ex. 
perience, that tarnip seed as well as many other imported vegetable 
seeds, amsannch int-rer to these raised at our see! gardens; so glare 
ig as the difference that weare driven to the necessity of raising 
many kinds, and at cousid-rable :dvance in cost. 






Price of Turmp Seed of our own raising, $1 per Ib. 
lisported dv. dc. * 
R. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO. 60 Light st. 
an 3 if 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 
Manufactured aod for sale by A. G. MOTT & CO. 
South east corner of Enusor aud Furest sts near the Bel-air market, 

Old Town, Baitunore, 

Being the only agents for this state, are stull maunfacturieg WV. 
LEY’S PATENT DIUBLE PUNTED (OMPUSITION CaPpT 
*>LOUGH, which was so highly approved of atthe recent Mair at 
Eilicott's Mills, and to which was awarde!l the palm of excellence 
at the Govanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Ploagh, Proa- 
ty's of Philadelplua, and Divis of Baltiinore, and which too% the 
premium for several gears at the Caester Co, Pa. far—Phis plough 
in su Constructed as to turn either ead of the point when one wears 
dull—it is made of composition metal, warranted Lo stau‘d stony 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares —1 the wear of the 
mould board there is a piece of castuug screwed on; by renewing 
this piece of metal, at the sinall expense of 25 or Su cts. the mould 
board or plough will last as iong asa halt dozen of the ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most economical plough in use—We are 
to'd sy num ersof the most ein.nent farmers in the state that they 
save the expense of $10 a year in each p ougy. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest will do weil by ealling and exa:nine 
ing for himself. We always ka-p on hand a supply of Ploughs and 
composition Castings—Price vo! a l-borse Pluugh yo 5 for 2 urmere 
horses, $10. 

We also make to order other Ploughs of various kinds. 

MOTT'S IMPROVED LARGE WHEATP FAN, ‘which was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Kilicutt’s Mills and 
at Govaustown, as good an irticle as there is in ths cuantry— 
prices from 22 to 320. 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men will 
throw in, and leave scarcely a grain on the cob wor break a cub, 
by manual power; price $17. 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the hest articles for 
the purpose in use, fur cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, exira set 
ofte th L. 

HARROWS of 3 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CKADLES of the best kind, $4. 

HAKVEST TOOLS, &ec. 

Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continuauce 
of the same. ja 26 uf 
MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 

The subscriber respectfully informs his customers, and the pub, 
lic generally, that be has on hand, and intends constantly to keep- 
a supply, of MOTT’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED AGRICULTU- 
RAL FURNACES, for cooking vegetables and grain for stock of 
allkinds. They vary in size from HALF a barrel to FOUK bar- 
rels, and are better adap'ed to the purpose fur which they are in- 
tended than any other yet invented ; obtained the premium of the 
American Institute, and have given satisfaction to every gentleman 
Col. C. N. BEMMNT, the 
distingmshed agriculturist near Albany, New York, who has had 
one in use fur some time, tn 4 leiter to the editor of the Cultivator, 
says. 

TTthe one I purchased last fall, I continued to use during the 
winter, and have found no rea-on to alter the opinion then exprees- 
ed 5 bat on the contrary, | am more eoniirmed, and do not hesitate, 
without qualification, to recommend it, with the ate mprovements, 





| assuperior to any thing, for the purpose intended, which | have 


ever used, or which lasfallen under my observauon.” 

“Mr. Mort has lately sent me one of the capacity of two bar- 
rels, containing the improvements, which consist in casting “points 
of attachment” or gudgeons, on the rim or sides of the kettle, “su 
that with a crane or level”’ it may be raised out of the casing and 
the contents etoptied out, and to facilitate which, a loop or eye is 


| cast on the bottom of the keitle so that itcan be done without 


burning the fingers. The flange also, has been extended beyond 
the edge of the casing, so that if water bo. over it will not ran 
down the flues and put out the fire ” 

These furnaces and boilers are portable and may be set up in any 
out-house, being from their compactness and contsruction perfectly 
safe. The furnaces are wade of cast iron and peculiarly calculat- 
ed to economise fuel. 

The following are the prices for one ofthe capacity ofa half 


barrel $12,590 
do da do One barrel 20,00 
do do do One and a half 24,60 


do do do 
do de do 


Two barrels . 28,00 
Three do 38,00 
Four do 48,00 


do do do 
A. WILLIAMS, Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. Md. 
de 15 tf 
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